THE FREE TRADE MOVEMENT
The best example of the protection of native manufac-
tures is afforded by the woollen industry' which down to
the nineteenth century was our greatest industry. In order
that clothiers might have an abundant supply of raw material
at low prices, the export of wool was forbidden; in order that
they might have the undisputed possession of the home
market, a prohibitive duty was laid on foreign cloth while
certain foreign textiles were excluded, In the same way less
important industries were safeguarded by an elaborate and
complicated system of tariffs. Agriculture was shielded by
virtually prohibitive duties on the importation of wheat and
other grains; foreign livestock (cattle, sheep, swine'; and all
kinds of meat were not admitted. The campaign for emanci-
pating commerce from its shackles made an auspicious
start at the close of the eighteenth century, when Pitt
concluded a commercial treaty with France in 1786. The
ground had been prepared long before Adam Smith by a
group of seventeenth-century economists who found in the
theory of the 'general balance* of trade ;that total exports
should exceed total imports) an effective weapon with which
to counter the views of those who condemned the trade with
any particular country from \vhich imports exceeded ex-
ports. Moreover they had anticipated the main arguments
in favour of free trade by demonstrating that it was the
means to stimulate industrial efficiency and ingenuity, foster
a mercantile marine, lower the cost of living, reduce the
price of materials, promote the international division of
labour, and establish friendship between states. Already at
an early date they taught the doctrines that 'the whole
world as to trade is but as one nation;5 that 'trade is in its
nature free, finds its own channel, and best directeth its own
course;' that 'England never throve by trade but while she
was an universal merchant;* that those who seek to promote
the consumption of their own native products 'by an univer-
sal discouragement of foreign goods will find themselves in
process of time to have little or no trade, and that their own
commodities shall remain a drug upon their hands/
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